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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 438.) 


Mr. Sturge was deeply moved with a sense 
of gratitude to Lord Clarendon for the part he 


had acted in this matter, and wrote to his lord- 
ship as follows :— 


‘To Lorp CLARENDON. 

‘I know of how little value the approbation 
of an humble individual like myself must be to 
those in high station; and in the present in- 
stance the expression of it may perhaps be im- 
pertinent. But I can hardly feel excused with- 
out expressing my sincere thanks to Lord Clar- 
endon for so fully acting upon the promise he 
was kind enough to give, when, with my friends 
Charles Hindley and Henry Richard, | had the 
pleasure of seeing him at Paris—that he would 
do what he could to promote the recognition by 
the Conference of the principle of reference or 
arbitration for the settlement of future inter- 
national disputes. Though what has been done 
may not be all some of us could wish, yet it is 
perhaps quite as much as we could reasonably 
expect. I believe it would be difficult to es- 
timate too highly the great moral effect of the 
Protocol No. 23 being unanimously adopted by 
such a Conference as the one which lately sat 
in Paris. I am persuaded that with the ad- 
vance of civilization and Christianity in the 
world, there will be far more genuine glory 
connected with the name of him that proposed 
such a means of preserving peace, than with 
that of the greatest military conqueror. But 
my earnest desire is, that when Lord Clarendon 
shall arrive at that final tribunal towards which 
we are all hastening, when all human praise 
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or censure will be alike indifferent, he may re- 
ceive the reward of the peacemaker, and, 
through a Saviour’s love, be admitted into that 
kingdom where war and discord are unknown. 
‘ Very respectfully, 
‘ JosepH STurGeE.’ 

Lord Clarendon wrote a most kind reply, 
which has been unhappily mislaid, expressing 
his pleasure at having received such a commu- 
nication, and informing Mr. Sturge that he 
hoped there would be a much wider application 
given to the principle affirmed in the Paris pro- 
tocol, because the great Powers who were 
parties to that agreement were inviting all the 
other Governments of the civilized world to 
give in their adhesion to it. We believe they 
have done so without an exception. 

But there was another matter arising out of 
the Russian war that engaged Mr. Sturge’s at- 
tention in 1856. It is well known that during 
the war the property of unarmed citizens, not 
merely at sea but on land, was to a large extent 
destroyed by the British fleet, especially in the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the Sea of Azoff. As a 
specimen, we may give the account which the 
committee of which we are presently to speak 
received ‘through an English mercantile house’ 
of what took place at Uleaborg. It was verified 
by the names of the principal merchants in the 
place, ‘who declared on oath’ that in that port 
‘there was not,’ to quote their own rather im- 
perfect English, ‘and had not been for the 
Russian Government's account, anything con- 
traband, no gunboats or other vessels of war 
built or meant to be built, neither was there in 
the town the least property belonging to the 
Russian Government, no fortification or neces- 
saries of war, no military or other means of 
defence of what name soever, and therefore all 
the property destroyed by the admiral was 
private.’ The inhabitants, ‘incited by the 
piteous fate of Brahestadt,’ had sent out a flag 
of truce to the admiral as he drew near their 
town, who promised not to molest or injure 
private persons or their property.’ Feeling, 
therefore, that they were perfectly safe, since 
there were no soldiers, fortresses, nor contra- 
band of war of any kind near the place, the 
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deputation returned joyfully, and assured their| disapproved of the system of wanton conflagra- 
fellow-townsmen they had nothing to fear. But/|tion and pillage adopted or permitted by some 
notwithstanding the admiral’s promise, here| of their officers. But it is one of the manifold 
follows the description of what took place:— | curses of war, that it puts a terrible power in 
‘ About two o’clock in the morning of June|the hands of the rash, the reckless, and the 
2, the English were let loose, and soon thirteen| ruthless. There cannot be a doubt that the 
vessels, of which six large ones were on the; work of havoc committed was sufficiently ex- 
stocks, were in flames, beside seven ship-build-j tensive to inflict great and general suffering on 
ing yards with all the materials; the houses,|the unfortunate Finlanders on many parts of 
mast-warehouses, smithies, &c., tar depots, with|the coast. A correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ 
about 15,000 barrels of tar; the entire place| writing from Nisby, the chief port of Gothland, 
called Sundbacken, with from fifteen to twenty | under date of June 23d, 1854, thus describes 
ship cargoes of timber, deal, and spars; sixty| what he witnessed :—‘ The number of fugitive 
warehouses witb all the goods in them; several} Finns increases here every day. Whoever 
thousand fathoms of firewood, and all the costly | walks round our harbor sees a vast number of 
harbor piles with the piers. This awful fire,| ragged people lying about on the stones, whose 
which, like a sea driven by the storm, sent its| nocturnal abode is the tents they have contrived 
swelling waves up to the clouds, was, in the| out of tattered sails. One shriek of woe sounds 
light spring night, as horrible as it was fright-|through all Finland! It will take many years 
ening, as the entire destruction of the town in| before those wretched outcasts regain the point 
the dry weather seemed certain. But Prov-|which they had hitherto by great assiduity ob- 
idence willed it otherwise. The wind, which|tained. All their vessels of any size are in the 
the whole day before and just before the kin-| hands of the English, and the smaller ones 
dling was in the north-west, and would have| totally destroyed. All the stock of timber and 
covered the town with fire, shifted now to the| pitch that they are wont to export to Denmark, 
north-east, and drove on a storm. Dark watery|and even Germany, in the spring, and which 
clouds hastened, driven by the storm, over the| constitutes their chief source of livelihood, is 
town, and the pouring rain, together with the| reduced to ashes. Anything and everything 
spow and sleet, helped, if not to extinguish, at| that might possibly be useful to the Kussians 
least to check the destroying fire which now| has been destroyed.’ We forbear to mention 
and then flamed up from between pillars of|the names of individual officers who distin- 
smoke, and still smouldered, a fortnight after, | guished themselves in this ignoble warfare. 
amid the ruins. Meanwhile the incendiaries} The wail of the unfortunate sufferers reduced 
proceeded to set fire to all that stood in their | thus to extremity of distress by British hands, 
way, magazines with seed, glass, salt, furs,|and by acts which were in violation of even the 
household articles, &c., which; were plundered | cruel ‘laws of war,’ floated across the seas, 
with especial eagerness.’ © penetrated into the quiet retreat of Edgbaston, 
But this, though bad enough, was not the} and struck on the ear of one whose heart was 
worst. Not only were merchant ships found in | sensitively attuned to ‘the still sad music of 
various commercial ports, and vast stores of|humanity.’ Mr.. Sturge could find no ress 
timber and corn, &c., consigned to the flames, | without making an effort for their relief; and 
but the small possessions of the humblest classes | in order to do this in the most effectual manner, 
were cither destroyed, or seized and carried | he determined to go in person and explore the 
away without payment. The poor fisherman’s|true state of the case on the spot. He was 
boat and nets, the small farmer’s sheep and| happy enough to secure the companionship and 
cattle, and even the scanty furniture and cloth-| aid of his old friend and colleague in his West 
ing in the peasant’s cottage did not escape the | India tour, Thomas Harvey, of Leeds. 
depredations of British sailors and soldiers. All| Having reached Lubeck by railway, they em- 
this was as impolitic as it was cruel, for itcould | barked at that place on the 9th of September, 
not in the least have affected the objects or du-| 1856, in a steamer for Helsingfors, which they 
ration of the war, and may, indeed, be said to| reached on the 15th. Having there provided 
have been politically useful to the Russian Gov- | themselves with a suitable conveyance, and an 
ernment, by exasperating into hostility a portion | interpreter acquainted with the Swedish and 
of its subjects who were previously singularly ; Finnish languages, they proceeded to Tamers- 
well-disposed towards England. It is but fair | fors, and from there to Abo and Nyistad, and 
to say, that this conduct was by no means uni-, Raumo, then back again to Abo, and thence 
versal on the part of Her Majesty’s ships visit-| through Borga, Louisa, Fredericksham, and Wy- 
ing those shores. The commanders on certain | borg, toSt. Petersburg. They stopped at various 
parts of the coast behaved in a generous and ' points in their journey to investigate the facts for 
honorable manner, doing no damage to private | themselves, and to consult with certain benev- 
property and taking nothing without compen-| olent persons on the spot, as to the best means 
sation. It was understood, moreover, that both of administering relief to the sufferers, At 
Admiral Dundas and Admiral Napier strongly Nyistad and Raumo especially, they saw a con- 
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siderable number of the unfortunate people 
whose property had been plundered or de- 
stroyed, and took down their statements froin 
their own lips. Some of the cases were very 
painful and affecting. 
(To be continued.) 
alii es 
Clothe yourselves with the silk of piety, with 
the satin of sanctity, and with the purple of 
modesty, and God will come to you. Let not 
the ornaments upon your backs speak out the 
vanity of your hearts. 
For Friends’ Review. 
READING CIRCLE AT SPRINGWATER, IOWA. 


The meetings of this Circle are held on First- 
day evenings, commencing at 6 o'clock. They 
were generally held at the houses of Friends, 
circulating around the neighborhood, until this 
winter; when for the want of room in private 
houses to accommodate all who have become 
interested in attending them, they have mostly 
been held in our meeting-house. The advan- 
tages derived therefrom, have become so appa- 
rent that we bope the Reading Circle is now a 
permanent institution with us. 

We have a regular organization, with a pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary, and assistant- 
secretary, appointed semi-annually. Minutes 
are taken of the proceedings of each meeting, 
which are read at the opening of the next. 
And then whatever there is of a business 
character, to claim the attention of the meet- 
ing, is transacted; such as the appointment of 
readers for the next meeting, providing for the 
accommodation of the meetings, &c. After 
which the regular reading ix introduced by a 
Friend reading about half an hour in a stated 
book, which is read regularly through. In 
this way, Sewel’s History has been read; and 
we have now advanced considerably in reading 
the Memoirs of Stephen Grellet. © This is fol- 
lowed by the reading of miscellaneous pieces, 
selected by the readers. No restriction is 
made, only that the matter introduced be of a 
religious character, suitable for the occasion. 
The selections have been made with good judg- 
ment, and nothing unsuitable has been intro- 
duced. After these selections are read, an 
opportunity is offered to any who may have 
original matter, to introduce it; and sometimes 
we have guod pieces of that character read. A 
little pause is observed at the close of each 
reading, and thus an opportunity is afforded 
for remarks suitable to the occasion. Finally, 
we close by the President reading a suitable 
portion of Scripture, followed by a devotional 
pause; and not unfrequently by vocal prayer 
and exhortation, to the refreshing and encour- 
agement of many if not of all present. 

The selection of readers for the stated mat- 
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reading, the readers are nominated by the 
meeting at large—and are taken from amon 
the young, even down to the small children, 
Thus all, from the grandfathers and mothers, 
down to the little children, take part, and be- 
come interested in the proceedings. 

Although it is entirely under the control of 
Friends, a considerable number who are not 
members of our religious society, have become 
interested and take part with us. 

Having thus briefly given an account of our 
Reading Circle, let me, in the promptings of 
Christian love, and an earnest desire for a 
growth in the truth of all the professed followers 
of the Saviour, and for the reclaiming of the 
erring and wandering ones, suggest to every 
reader, that we each euter into a close self- 
examination, and ask ourselves honestly the 
questions: Am 1 doing all that I can, and 
ought to do, to lessen the amount of crime—to 
stop the flood of wickedness that is deluging 
the world? Am I faithfully embracing every 
right opening for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, through the spread of the 
precious truth, looking to God for that ability 
which can only come from him? 

Let none excuse themselves on the plea, that 
it is but little that they can do in this great 
work. If that little is done faithfully, with an 
eye single to the glory of God, and a trust 
firmly fixed in him, it will be blessed. And if 
we may only be instrumental by a lifetime of 
earnest, faithful labor, in rescuing one erring 
fellow-being from the paths which lead to ruin, 
and in turning him into the way of holiness, may 
it not be cause of rejoicing hereafter? 

Oh! we want more of a living faith, exem- 
plified by earnest, faithful labor for the salva- 
tion of a sinful world. A. 8. 

Springwater, Iowa, 3d month Ist, 1865. 





From the English “ Annual Monitor” for 1865. 
Susanna Corner, of Chelmsford, an Elder, 
aged 76 years, died on the 28th of 2d month, 

1864. 

In preparing a brief account of this beloved 
friend it is not intended to enter into many par- 
ticulars of her life, but rather to record the 
goodness and mercy of her Heavenly Father, 
which followed her through all the course of 
her earthly pilgrimage. 

Her early years were marked by much mental 
and bodily suffering; being of a remarkably 
sensitive nature, she was keenly alive to every- 
thing of a painful character in herself and 
others, and this subjected her to many trials. 

She was early the subject of deep religious 
impressions, which, however, she long resisted. 
She indulged in light reading, and in pursuits 
which brought her into much sorrow and dark- 
ness, so that she became conscious that she wag 


ter, is made by the President, and generally) living without hope and without God in the 
from the older class; and for the miscellaneous | world. 
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About the 20th year of her age she again ex- 
perienced the gracious visitations of heavenly 
love ; she was enabled to make covenant with 
the God of her life, and was then mercifully 
permitted to feel her bonds to be broken, whilst 
a precious sense of the forgiving love of her 
Heavenly Father in Christ Jesus was granted 
to her. In some memoranda of that period she 
remarks, ‘“‘that her peace flowed as a river,” 
and “that she was often engaged in singing 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving ;” those most 
gracious words being sounded in her soul, “I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love ;” and 
so blessed and happy were the undisturbed hours 
of the night, that she often unwillingly closed 
her eyes for sleep. But this time of spiritual 
enjoyment did not very long continue uninter- 
rupted : she learned that in the spiritual, as 
well as in the natural creation, there are changes 
of season wisely appointed ; and from various 
causes, and especially from the illness of her 
tenderly beloved mother, she had to pass through 
much trial. 

About this period she came under much con- 
flict of mind on the subject of dress. Being 
anxious in all things to be conformed to the 
Divine will, she had made various alterations in 
her attire ; and she gave way to such scruples 
that her mind was again brought into much 
distress. One evening, when alone, William 
Penn’s words were forcibly brought to mind, 
“That the manifestations of the Holy Spirit 
never contradicted right reason ;’’ and, in later 
life, she saw that the enemy of her soul’s hap- 
piness had, at that time, gained an advantage 
over her, and that the bondage into which she 
had been brought was not the work of the Spirit 
of Truth. It was, however, overruled for good, 
she felt her heart humbled ; she became deeply 
convinced that if any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature, and that he will not be conformed 
to this world, that there will not be the incli- 
nation to gratify the vain mind by putting on 


useless apparel, and that as the law of the Spirit | 


of Life in Christ reigns in the heart, it does, 
indeed, set free from the law of sin and death ; 
whilst under the holy restraining power of this 
law of the Spirit of Life, the yoke of Christ is 
found to bring into a blessed liberty, wherein 
there is an allowable use of those accommoda- 
tions that pertain to our respective circum. 
stances in life. 

This cloud having passed away, our dear 
friend had a severe affliction in the death of her 
beloved parent, whose suffering course had been 
marked by much patience and resignation. 
After this bereavement, an impression, received 
twelve years before, that she should be called 
to a sphere of duty in which the training of 
youth would be a prominent occupation, was 
again forcibly brought to her mind. She re- 
mained under this impression for some months, 
when she heard, apparently by accident, that 





the school at Suir Island, Clonmel, was in need 
of an efficient teacher, and she soon after was 
invited to accept the arduous post. In her mem- 
oranda she remarks that it was not undertaken 
without great conflict, but after much delibera- 
tion it appeared right to accept the offer, and 
she entered on the engagement in the spring of 
1817. She remained in Ireland seven years, 
having had much enjoyment in her occupation. 
On her return to England she felt very desirous 
that a school in the vicinity of London should 
be established, as nearly as possible on the 
model of that at Suir Island, and, in a short 
time, there appeared an opening at Stoke New- 
ington ; she was encouraged to carry out her 
views, and the school was opened in the autumn 
of 1824. William Allen, who resided near, and 
who was deeply interested in the undertaking, 
most kindly devoted a considerable portion of 
time to the religious and scientific instruction 
of the pupils, and the education obtained was 
much blessed to many. 

Soon after her settlement at Stoke Newington, 
Susanna Corder was appointed to the station 
of Elder: this office she filled through the re- 
mainder of her life, much to the comfort and 
satisfaction of her friends. Having a remark- 
ably clear and quick perception of Gospel truth 
she was eminently qualified for this weighty and 
responsible office. She was also appointed a 
member of the revising committee of the Morn- 
ing Meeting, in which service she continued to 
to be engaged during the remaining fifteen 
years of her residence vear London. 

Possessing superior talents, her pen was often 
usefully employed. She compiled a volume of 
‘“‘ Memorials of Friends,” and soon after, “A 
Brief Outline of the Origin and Principles of 
the Society” of which she was a member; 
after this, she compiled, with some assistance, 
memoirs of our beloved friends, William Allen, 
Elizabeth Fry, and PriscillaGurney. Her last 
work was a valuable epitome of “ Christian 
Instruction,” especially intended for the young. 

At the close of the year 1849 occurs the 
following memorandum, “ My mind is induced 
at this time to take a solemn survey of life; 
the retrospect is accompanied by an abasing 
consciousness that I have, indeed, been al- 
together unworthy of the very least of the many 
mercies and deliverances that have been vouch- 
safed to me in the course of my jouiney through 
this vale of tears. It was surely by an out- 
stretched arm that I was, in the earlier stages, 
attracted from the paths of vanity, made willing 
to resign myself into the Divine Hand, and led to 
desire that I might faithfully follow Christ in 
the regeneration. I could experimentally say, 
as in the presence of God, ‘My Father, Thou 
art the guide of my youth.’ The flame of 
heavenly love has often since burned but very 
faintly, it has at times smouldered beneath the 
rubbish of earthly cares, yet it has never been 
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in my youthful days, is mercifully continuing 
His care towards a poor, unworthy worm. How 
have I, this morning, recurred to seasons, when 
I was first led to makg covenant with my 
Heavenly Father, in the language of Jacob at 
Bethel, and when the promise was impressed in 
the secret of my soul, ‘ In blessing I will bless 
thee, andin multiplying I will multiply my bless- 
ings upon thee.’ How feebly and imperfectly 
have I kept my covenant! but how wonderfully 
has the Lord Almighty fulfilled His word unto ° 
me! Truly He has never failed! He is, indeed, 
a covenant-keeping God. Oh! for ability to 
praise and maguify Him forever!” 

The last time our dear friend was able to 
assemble with her friends for public worship was 
on the occasion of her Quarterly Meeting in 
12th month last: she was then far from well, 
and very soon after symptoms of serious indis- 
position appeared, when it became evident to 
those about her that her feeble frame could not 
long sustain the weight of disease, and that her 
life was drawing to its close. She had to pass 
through much suffering during her illness, but 
she was preserved in great patience; and 
though unable, from extreme weakness, to give 
much expression to her feelings, it was evident 
that her mind was stayed on her God and 
Saviour. 

She remarked that it had not been given her 
to see how her illness might terminate, but she 
added, ‘I have not one anxious thought.” When 
some relief from most acute pain was obtained, 
she expressed in a very touching and impressive 
manner her deep thankfulness, adding, “ ‘ He 
knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we 
are dust ;’ that was a struggle between life and 
death.” 

It was striking to witness throughout her ill- 
ness her deep self-abasement ; she was bowed as 
in the dust, and on one occasion, said, “ It is 
all of mercy, I have nothing else to trust to, 
not one shred of my own: I am only a poor 
unworthy worm.” At another time she added, 
‘Nothing in my hand [ bring, simply to Thy 
cross [ cling;’” and on another occasion, 
“Weak as I am, I strive to look to my Great 
Helper.” 

She was very grateful for every effort to soothe 
and alleviate her intense suffering; she would 
often remark that she hoped she did not seem 
impatient, that she tried and prayed not to be so, 
adding, “If I am, I hope you will forgive me.” 
Oa being reminded of the promise “ As thy day, 
so shall thy strength be,” she said, “ and is it 
not so? I know it is, if not I could not bear 
it.” In this patient and resigned state she con- 
tinued, till she quietly passed away, we rejoice 
in believing, to be for ever with the Lord. 


forsaken by Him who did, in unutterable love, 
first kindle it in my bosom. He has, by mercies 
and by judgments, visited and stirred up these 
smouldering embers, and now that I approach, 
perhaps, very near to the boundless ocean of 
eternity, I am permitted to feel a renewed and 
humble trust that through adorable mercy and 
grace it will never be extinguished ; and, Oh! 
saith my soul, may it burn more brightly to that 
perfect day, when it shall merge into the ex- 
haustless source of light and life and love. I have 
had in the course of my pilgrimage to encounter 
many vicissitudes, and to endure much tribula- 
tion. I have had to pass through evil report and 
good report ; through prosperity and adversity ; 
but now, as memory recalls these trials and temp- 
tations, I can measurably adopt the language, 
‘ For all I bless thee, most for the severe.’ It 
has, indeed, been good fer me that I have been 
afflicted, and brought experimentally to know 
that tribulation worketh patience, and when 
meekly submitted unto, leads to the hope which 
is as an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast. 
The backward glance over the path of life is 
not confined to what concerns my own best in- 
terests ; those of the beloved Society to which I 
belong have also occupied my solemn medita- 
tions. Very affecting is the consideration that, 
from year to year, many of the valiants of 
Israel, have, in quick succession, been called 
from the battle-field, to receive, no doubt, that 
crown of life which the Lord hath in store for 
them that love Him; but deeply does the 
stripped Church feel the bereavement, yet are 
there still some raised up amongst us, whom the 
blessed Captain of our salvation condescends to 
clothe with heavenly armor, and to prepare 
for the sacred warfare, enabling them to espouse 
His holy cause, and to magnify his glorious 
name.” 

In Eleventh month, 1860, she wrote as fol- 
lows: “I have now completed the 73d year of 
my age; the consideration of it is solemn. I 
had not expected to be thus long an inhabitant 
of earth: the mortal tenement is feeble, and 
often exhibits increasing symptoms of decay ; 
but how can I adequately estimate or record 
the mercies and blessings continued to me! 
surely they are renewed every morning. I am 
enabled to lock unto Him, who, I trust, was, 
in my youthful days, the Author of my faith ; 
will He not, if I cleave unto Him, be the 
Finisher of the all-important work ?” She again 
wrote in 1861, “ Being prevented by my lame- 
ness from attending our mid-week meeting for 
worship, I have, in my solitary retirement, been 
led to recount some of the many favors that 
have, throughout my pilgrimage, been showered 
down upon me; and although the present is a 
time of trial from various causes, yet I have 
still abundant occasions for deep thankfulness, 
because I can feelingly believe that He who was 
graciously pleased to draw my spirit to Himself 
















































Meekness and modesty are the rich and 
charming attire of the soul.—Penn. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE BIBLE.* 


THE MOSAIC RECORD OF CREATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
GEOLOGY. 

We will examine, this evening, the Mosaic 
account of the creation of the world, in the 
light of Geology. This account is given in 
the first chapter of Genesis. It is the begin- 
ning of the Bible. It relates that ‘‘In the be 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth ;” 
that this he did in six successive stages or days, 
the last and crowning work of all being the 
creation of man. 

_ Within the last seventy-five years has come 
Into existence the science of Geology. Men, 
turning their attention to the structure and for- 
mation of the globe, have, by observation and 
study, gradually become able to read its story 
from its own bosom, written in the rocks and 
strata of its surface by the life and events of the 
successive ages. This new-born science, one of 
the Baconian philosophy, and one of the many 
monuments which time has erected, and still 
will erect, to the honor of that great man’s 
name, has turned back the strata of the earth, 
like the leaves of a great volume, and read the 
record as there written from the beginning. 

_ Some of you, perhaps, will ask if this record 
is reliable? Beyond question it is, saving the 
weak and hasty conclusions of men. I am a 
believer in Geology. Every man must be if he 
believes in his own powers and the processes 
of his own mind. No man can help believing 
that every thing or fact must have had a cause, 
and that like effects must have had like causes. 
You have cut through a log with an axe. You 
know the marks which the axe made in cutting. 
You walk in the woods, and find another log 
bearing precisely similar marks. You say that 
that log was cut by an axe, and nothing in the 
world would persuade you that it was not. You 
are familiar with the effects and marks of run- 
ning water. You have seen brooks in the 
spring, when they have been turned into tor. 
rents for a time by the melting snow or rains ; 
and when they have subsided, you have seen 
what has been left as its traces. Some day, 
when you are upon a country ramble, you find 
on a mountain side the dry bed of a torrent. 
You never saw it before; yet you have no hes- 
itancy in pronouncing what it is, and no one 
would be able toconvince you that that wild and 
crooked furrow, with rocks laid bare and clean, 
sods undermined, and the long grass trailing 
always in one direction, and piles of soil and 
send deposited regularly here and there, was 
not the effect of running water. So, being ac- 
quainted with the effects, generally, of water, 
and ice, and fire, any one would be able to say, 
descending a deep pit, or entering a railway cut, 





* Evenings with the Bible and Science. By J.B. 


Sewall. Boston ; Crosby and Nichols. New York; 0. 
S. Felt. 1864. 


and passing the strata, or layers, of sand, clay 
and gravel, “ These must have been deposited 
under the action of water ;” and on arriving at 
the rock, “‘ Here is the action of both water 
and heat.” I remember being once struck my- 
self with the ease with which one may some- 
times read this stony record, and how con- 
vincing are its declarations. It was by the sea- 
side, on our easternmost New England shore, at 
a point where the Old Red Sandstone crops out. 
I had stepped down upon a little pebbly beach 
which was made on the shore, having at one 
end a projecting point of the Old Red Sand- 
stone rocks, and at the other a perpendicular 
cliff. I walked along the beach till I came to 
the foot of the cliff, and looked up. There, 
upon its face, was told its story—the most tell- 
tale face I ever saw. The whole cliff was com- 
posed of stones, which had been rounded like 
the larger pebble-stones upon the beach,cement- 
ed together chiefly by lime. Here, ‘thought I, 
in a short chapter is a long history. All these 
rounded stones are fragments. They were once 
part of the great body of rock crust of the 
earth. By some mighty convulsive power, 
through a long series of actions probably, they 
were broken off. For centuries they were 
washed and rolled in the sea, till they obtained 
this rounded form. Then, or by that process, 
they were conveyed hither from a distance, we 
know not how great, for they are foreigners 
here—they do not belong to the rock of this 
region. Then they formed the bed of a lime- 
stone stream; or water, saturated with lime- 
stone, found means to trickle through the mass 
for an inconceivably long period of time, to 
form the nut-white matrix. And now, at last, 
they have been lifted by some upheaving power, 
showing this clean-broken face thirty or forty feet 
high. I turned away with a profound sense of 
the antiquity of the soil 1 was treading upon. 
‘The record was too plain and straightforward 
to gainsay. 

Notwithstanding all this, some have main- 
tained, and still maintain for aught I know, 
that the earth was created just as it is, with the 
strata as they are, layer upon layer; all the 
rocks with their enclosed fossils, and the great 
beds of coal with their included impressions 
of monstrous leaves, and forms of branches, 
and trunks of trees. All I have to say with 
regard to such a position is, that God might 
have created all things as they are, or as they 
were when Adam first opened his eyes upon 
the world—it is clearly possible that he might, 
in his omnipotence; but it is wholly incredible 
that he did, and quite clear that he did not. 
We shall do violence to the faculties of reason 
and intelligence which he gave us, to think 
that he did. You find an empty shell upon 
the sea-shore. You believe that not long since 
a living creature inhabited it. It would be 
irrational and absurd to believe otherwise. No 
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shell ever existed without a living creature for its 
inhabitant and builder. But now suppose you 
go into a marble or limestone quarry, .and as 
the workmen split open the rock, you find just 
such another shell embedded in and become a 
part of the rock. What wili yousay? That 
it did not originate in the same way? Will 
you say that it was made so, a full-grown shell, 
in and partof the rock? Or, suppose you take 
your spade and begin to dig in some old burial- 


ground—let it be on old Burial Hill in Plym- 
At the first thrust of 


outh, if you please. 
your spade through the sod, you turn up the 
bones of some poor dog that has chanced to die 
there—at least they are, bone for bone, pre- 
cisely like a dog’s bones. Do you doubt that 
they were once clothed with flesh, and formed 
some poor Trusty or Fido, in his day as smart 
and faithful a dog as any other? Not at all 
You dig on. Ina little while the spade throws 
up a human skull, or an arm. Ah! you say, 
I have struck some old and forgotten grave. 
These are the bones of a human being, who 
once lived, and breathed, and waiked this earth, 
and had his cares, and joys, and sorrows in his 
day, as really as we do now. Perhaps he was 
one of the Puritans, and came over in the May- 
Flower, and worshipped in the old flat-roofed 
log meeting-house that once stood hard by. At 
any rate, these are the bones of some old set- 
tler. There can be no doubt about that. You 
dig again. I do not know the geological struc- 
ture of that hill. Probably it is a bed of dilu- 
vium resting on primitive rock. But we will 
suppose it is not, and that you next strike a bed 


of marl. The spade throws out sea mud and 
shells. Ah! say you again, these were once at 


the bottom of the sea. This mud is precisely 
like that on the flats of the harbor yonder, and 
these shells are the same with those you will 
find yonder with living creatures in them. 
These, no doubt, once had living creatures in 
them, and were washed by the water of the sea. 
No doubt about that. And so you go on, the 
spade in turn throwing up the bones of animals 
and the shells of mollusks still living, then 
the bones of extinct animals in gravel, then, 
exchanging the spade for the pick and drill, the 
shells embedded in chalk and soft limestone, 
then the fossils of the harder rocks. At what 
point will you stop saying ‘‘ These must have 
belonged to living creatures once,” and begin 
tosay “These never belonged to living creatures, 
but were made here just as they are?” Atno 


point. The same reason continues for believing | ideas. 


that each newly-found bone, shell, and fossil 













the Mosaic record of the creation, and sce how 
it reads under the light of Geology. 

The old understanding of the Mosaic record 
was, that it taught the creation of the world— 
sun, moon, stars, and all—out of nothing, in six 
ordinary days—six days of twenty-four hours ; 
and, since common chronology makes the human 
race but about six thousand years old, that the 
world consequently is only about that age. 
When, therefore, the geologists began to affirm 
that the world must be older than six thousand 
years ; that in fact it must be looked upon as 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of years 
old; moreover that its process of formation from 
a primal and elementary state, the formless and 
void state of the Mosaic account, bore every 
mark of being natural, i. e., by the operation 
of mediate forces and those now in existence ; 
and, therefore, the creation of the world, as it 
now is, could not have been a work of short, 
direct, miraculous action on the part of the 
Creator; the ideas of people received a shock. 
They were so fixed in the view that the Bible 
plainly taught that the world was made out of 
nothing in six common days ; that therefore the 
mountains and rocks of the earth, and every 
thing in them, are now just as they were in the 
day of the creation; that any hint that the 
world was not made in six common days, or 
that it was much older than six thousand years, 
seemed to them rank infidelity, and an open, 
hostile attack upon the Bible. 

Still, so long ago as 1804,—the first of this 
century,—according to Hugh Miller, Dr. Chal- 
mers, the famous preacher of the Frea Church 
of Scotland, then a young man, took occasion 
to say, in a public lecture, that this feeling was 
wrong. “There isa prejudice,” said he, “against 
the speculations of the Geologist, which I am 
anxious to remove. It has been said that they 
nurture infidel propensities. It has been al- 
leged that Geology, by referring the origin of 
the globe to a higher antiquity than is assigned 
to it by the writings of Moses, undermines our 
faith in the inspiration of the Bible, and in all 
the animating prospects of the immortality 
which it unfolds. This isa false alarm. The 
writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the 
globe.” This is true, and thus early was it seen 
by that clear-sighted man. The new discov- 
eries did not affect the Mosaic record at all, did 
not bear inimically upon its inspiration in the 
least. They only affected the common under- 
standing of that record. They jostled the old 
But the church commonly thought that 


| inspiration was assailed, and it began to look 


belonged to a once living creature, as for be |about itself. It soon perceived that it was not 


lieving that the last did. 
as true a story as his word.* 


This being premised, we are ready to look at | lay open to pursue. 


God’s works tell us| possible to call in question the facts of Geology. 


What was then to be done? But one course 
The church must examine 
again its record, and see if it had been read 


* See Hagh Miller, Firat Impressions of England, aright. 


pp. 348-350. 


The church immediately gave itself to this 
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work, and forthwith a multitude of schemes 
were invented for the reconciliation of the two 
records, the Mosaic and the Geologic. It was 
thought for one thing—and this view became 
quite prevalent—that the first and second 
verses, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven. And the earth was without form and 
void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters,’’ were introductory, and 
described a previous state of the globe; and 
that the work represented as that of six days 
following, was a work of refitting the earth. 
At last it was suggested that the word day was 
used metaphorically, meaning an indefinite 
period, or age; and many passages were ad- 
duced in which the term appeared to be so used. 
This was very near the truth—so near that it 
satisfied the demands of the facts of Geology, 
and seemed to have the support of other Scrip- 
ture. It, however, was not exactly the truth, 
but led immediately to it. The word day is not 
used metaphorically, but literally, to mean an 
age, or indefinite period. A more thorough 
study of the original term has shown that, in 
the Hebrew mind and use, it was by no means 
confined in meaning to the solar or twenty-four- 
hour day. Its element of meaning was not a 
twenty-four-hour length of time, but a cycle, a 


saic account, only confirms them. Let us ex- 
amine. (To be continued.) 
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FRIENDS IN East TENNESSEE.—A recent 
letter, written at Friendsville, Tenn., mentions 
that the Friends’ school at that place is kept 
up, having 56 students at its present session. 
The number last session averaged nearly 44. 
Great interest is manifested by parents in the 
education of their children, but the unsettled 
condition of the district causes much irregular- 
ity in the attendance. 

Our correspondent states that Newberry 
Monthly Meeting is still kept up, and was well 
attended on the day he wrote, though it is 
sometimes small. Ephraim Lee is living, and 
well. “The war and its demoralizing effects,” 
says our friend, ‘‘ have entirely swallowed up a 
few of our members; others of us may be ma- 
terially injured ; while there are those among 
us, who, like gold in the furnace, are made 


purer by the trial.” After giving an account 
going and coming again, of similar statesand con-| of some cases of suffering, he adds, “ We have 
ditions, or of light and darkness. Cyclicity was b Mg | h 
the primary element, not duration. When a thing "°°" greatly Seveeed in fle. pines np to te 

Pp y element, no e g : 

came, and while it remained, it was a day. For| Present time, by our Heavenly Father, for 
example, the time during which a nation was in| which we should ever be grateful, humbly com- 
adversity, was called the day of its humiliation mitting ourselves to his holy protection.” 
{the cycle is, prosperity, adversity, prosperity), 
and so its prosperity the day of its exaltation. 
The ordinary day seems to have been called so 
from its being a cycle, either from evening to 
evening, or from morning to morning. It is 
said in Micah (iv. 1), “ But in the last daysit 
shall come to pass that the mountain of the 
house of the Lord shall be established in the 
top of the mountains ;” referring to those later 
times when Christ’s kingdom shall have fully 
come. In verse 6 the prophet continues: “In that 
day, saith the Lord,”—joining all these latter 
days into one,—a period or age,—the derived 
cyclical element of which is readily scen. We 
might multiply instances in illustration of this 
as the meaning and scope of the word, but it is 
not necessary. The discovery we owe to the 
labors of one of our own most distinguished 





Reapinc CrrcLes.—An esteemed corres- 
pondent has furnisbed an interesting account, 
inserted in this number, of a Reading Circle in 
Iowa, with the hope, as he states, that others 
may be encouraged to establish similar meet- 
ings. Another friend alludes, in a private 
letter, toa reading meeting which has been 
regularly held in the central part of Ohio for 
seven years, with increasing interest from year 
to year, and with marked beneficial results 
amongst the young people. Frirst-day schools 
and Bible classes have also had their good in- 
fluences, and the younger members attend the re- 
saat ligious meetings as diligently as the older ones do. 

With this understanding, then, of. the true We ang Sen eggepenry oe — 
import of the word day, we find, instead of a|*¢marks of the late Thomas Pumphrey, at a 
conflict and discord between the Mosaic and the | conference of Friends, held not long before 
Geologic records. a most wonderful harmony. ' his decease, to consider the subject of Scrip- 
We find that Geology, instead of infringing! ture reading meetings, lectures and other simi- 
upon the authority and truthfulness of the Mo- | lar means of religious edification. He said, “it 

* Professor Tayler Lewis, Union College. See his had afforded him arent comfort " one the 
remarkable volume, “ Six Days of Creation.” , abundant evidence among his younger friends, 
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of lively concern for their own souls’ welfare, 
and for the prosperity of our own religious 
Society. He earnestly desired that it might 
be cordially sympathised with, and responded 
to, by their elder and more experienced breth- 
ren. It was quite probable that in the fervor 
of youthful earnestness, zeal might not always 
be sufficiently tempered with wisdom ; but he 
would rather see a little excess in that direc- 
tion, than the prevalence of tiat state of spirit- 
ual torpor and stagnation, which was not far 
removed from spiritual death. 

The remedy for that which might otherwise 
run into excess or unadvised action, was not 
for our elder friends to stand aloof, and merely to 
lament over unhallowed activity or misdirected 
zeal, or for them to seek to put it down by a 
word of authority; but for them to unite 
with their younger friends in their meetings 
and classes, seeking to infuse, by a kindly 
genial influence, their own maturer wisdom, 
and to help by their enlarged experience. 
From his intercourse with his younger brethren 
and sisters, he was prepared to testify to the 
loving spirit in which the suggestions and 
cautions of their elders were received; and he 
felt sure that such an intercourse as he recom- 
mended, would be useful alike to old and young.” 





J.J. Neave.—Frienps 1n N. Caronina. 
—A family of Friends,—four adults and six 
children,—reached Baltimore, on the 9th inst. 
from Guilford County, North Carolina, on their 
way to Indiana. They saw Joseph J. Neave at 
their meeting, Marlboro’, about three weeks ago, 
and he had previously attended the meetings at 
Springfield and New Garden. It thus appears 
that he was in the central part of North Caro- 
lina, where most of our members in that State 
reside, and it may be presumed that he had per- 
mission to travel there from the rebel authorities. 

It is stated that up to this time our North Caro- 
lina Friends have not suffered for the ne- 
cessaries of life, but there is now a prospect of 
great scarcity of food before the next harvest. 
This will probably cause a large emigration 
from the State this spring. 

Since the above was written, a letter has been 
received in this city, dated the 25th of last month, 
and stating that J. J. Neave was at Delphina E. 
Mendenhall’s on the 18th, on his way to the 
Southern Quarterly Meeting. 
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Tue Enauisn ANNUAL MonrrTor, For 1865. 
The usual supply of this valuable little volume 
has not been received, but a friend having 
kindly placed a copy in our hands, we insert 
this week a brief account of our late beloved 
friend, Susanna Corder, to be followed by a 
few other obituaries of an instructive character. 


—_—-<0————__— 


Marrigp, on the 22d of 2d month, 1865, at Friends’ 
Meeting in Philadelphia, for the Western District, 
Samugt E. Dickinson to Mary W. Moors, both of 
Philadelphia. 

, on the 7th inst., at the Northern District 
Meeting, Philadelphia, Tuomas H. McCoutiin to Sa- 
RAH WISTAR PENNOCK. 








, at Friends’ Meeting, New Saiem, Ind., on 
the 2d of 3d month, 1865, Tomas Moorman, of 
Bangor, Jowa, to Exiza Barrett, daughter of Jesse 
and Margaret Barrett, (the latter deceased,) of New 
Salem. 


—_—__—0——___—_ 


Drep, on the 22d of 2d month, 1865, Puess Jongs, 
widow of the late William Jones, aged 81 years; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia, for the Western District. To this beloved 
Friend we believe it was given to realize the bless- 
ed assurance of her Lord, “ At evening time there 
shall be light;” and during her sickness she ex- 
pressed, at different times, her unshaken faith and 
hope in the mercy and mediation of her crucified 
Redeemer. Knowing in whom she had believed, 
she was thus found patiently waiting in quiet hope 
the solemn, final change; leaving in the minds of 
survivors, the consoling belief that she is now for- 
ever at rest with her Lord. ‘Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord when He cometh shall find 
watching.” 


, at Burlington, N. J., on the 5th of 3d mo., 
1865, Hannan Leaver, in the 66th year of her age. 
She possessed the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and, in patient self-sacrifice and gentle min- 
isterings to others, she gave ground for the belief 
that her will and affections were brought into sub- 
jection to the obedience of Christ. 


——, on the 26th of 2d month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, John Potter, in Granville, N. 
Y., Hannan Porter, in the 67th year of her age; an 
elder of Queensbury Monthly Meeting. From the 
nature of her disease she was unable to converse 
much, yet her exemplary life and conversation gave 
evidence of a preparation for the solemn change. 
We doubt not it may truly be said of her, ‘* Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” 


—, on the 4th of 11th month, 1864, in West 
Elkton, Obio, Cuartes Morrirt, infant son of Eli 
and Anna F. Stubbs, aged 7 months and 23 days. 


, on the 8th of 11th month, 1864, Atva E., 
infant son gf Thomas J. and Rachel A. Stubbs, 
aged 2 years, 5 months and 24 days; a member of 
Elk Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 17th of 1st month, 1865, near West 
Elkton, Ohio, Mary H., wife of Joseph Brown, aged 
33 years and 4 months. Although her sufferings 
were great at times, she was favored to put her 
trust in her dear Saviour, saying she felt willing to 
suffer for his sake. On being asked, one morning, 
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. how she felt, she replied, “Oh, happy, happy; I 


have passed such a blessed night with my Saviour; 
all is peace.” 


Disp, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 20th of 
12th month, 1864, Davin Upprecrarr, in the 76th 
year of his age; a beloved elder of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting. The life of our dear friend, in 
word and deed, bore testimony to the efficacy of the 
gospel of Christ. In the redemption that cometh 
through him, he was an unfaltering believer; and, 
as time rolled on, the riches of bis Saviour’s love in 
offering free salvation to a fallen world, became 
more and more a theme of rejoicing and of grateful 
praise. ,He seldom retired to rest, of late years, 
without adverting to this subject, and to the solem- 
nity of exchanging worlds; and often in the still 
hours of the night, he was heard to plead for the 
forgiveness of all his sins, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, whom, in a deep sense of the nothingness of 
self, he held to be “all in all.” Choosing to wash 
and anoint rather than appear unto men to fast, 
whilst striving to have a conscience void of offence, 
he could cast his care upon God, and hence he was 
a cheerful Christian. He was eminently a man of 
peace, and greatly lamented that the inhabitants of 
earth did not act more in harmony with the angelic 
song, which hailed the nativity of the Prince of 
Peace. He cherished intense sympathy for the 
down-trodden and oppressed, striving in steady 
self-denial to avoid participation in their wrongs, 
and in him they ever found a warm friend and 
ready helper. 

The serene evening of his life was marked by in- 
creasing heavenly-mindedness. The last night that 
he was permitted to mingle with his family, is re- 
membered with thankfulness. After a solemn read- 
ing, by him, of a portion of Scriptare, the tendering, 
controlling influence of the Holy Spirit was sensibly 
felt, under which precious covering, words of prayer 
and praise arose to Him who had redeemed him 
with his blood. Next day he attended meeting, and 
went abroad on some errands of kindness, on his 
return from which, before entering his house, he 
was seized with the illness which proved the means 
of his release. Clothed with humility as with a 
garment, in his moments of consciousness he re- 
sorted in prayer to Him who declared, “ Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 


——, near West Elkton, Ohio, on the 16th of 2d 
month, 1865, Joun Stugss, in the 65th year of his 
age; an esteemed member of Elk Monthly Meeting. 





, at Thibodeaux, Louisiana, on the 14th of 
1th month, 1864, Cyrus Henxey, in the 24th year 
of his age, son of Hezekiah and Ann Henley, the 


former deceased; a member of Walnut Ridge Mo. 
Meeting, Ind. 


——, suddenly, in Legrand, Iowa, on the 26th of 
2d month, 1865, Marrua, wife of Jacob B. McGrew, 
aged 64 years, 1 month and 11 days; an esteemed 
member of Legrand Monthly Meeting. Notwith- 
standing this dear friend was called suddenly away, 
her friends have the consoling belief that their loss 
is her eternal gain. 


——, near New Providence, Iowa, on the 14th of 
12th month, 1864, Joszpu Ditton, aged 65 years, 7 
months and 6 days. He had been afflicted for 
years, which he bore with patience ; he was solemn- 
ly impressed with the evidence of his approaching 
dissolution, and told his family that he felt ready 
to go, being resigned to the Lord’s will. 


——, on the 9th of 2d month, 1865, at New Provi- 
dence, Iowa, Content, wife of Samuel King, aged 
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63 years, 9 months and 9 days. She evinced by her 
solid deportment and exemplary walk in life, her 
earnest concern for a daily supply of that spiritual 
food which alone can satisfy the hungering and 
thirsting soul, often admonishing others to work 
while the day lasted. When confined to her bed, 
she expressed resignation to the Divine will, and 
entertained a lively hope of acceptance for Christ's 
sake. The foregoing two were members of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, lowa. 


Digp, at Mooresville, Ind., on the 16th of 10th 
month, 1864, Mary H. Poot, wife of Joseph Pool, in 
the 29th year of her age; a member of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. Her illness was short, but she 
expressed her belief that she was going to her 
Saviour. 


, on the 15th of 9th month, 1864, at the 
residence of her brother, near Richmond, Indiana, 
Saran Ann Grave, in the 57th year of her age; 
member of White Water Monthly Meeting. 








, near Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 13th of Ist 
month, 1865, Lucinpa, daughter of Ellwood and 
Irena P. Draper, aged 3 years, less one month. 


And on the 14th of Ist month, 186, MARGARET 
Draper, aged 8 years, 6 months and 22 days; mem- 
bers of Spring Creek Monthly’ Meeting. 





, in Limington, Maine, on the 20th of 11th 
month, 1864, Suan Burton, widow of William 
Burton, in the 89th year of her age; @ valuable 
member of Limington Monthly Meeting. She had 
been failing for two years under the infirmities of 
old age, and often expressed that she was patiently 
waiting the Lord’s time. 


——, on the 3d of 12th month, 1864, in North 
Berwick, Maine, Estuer, widow of the late Jedediah 
Estes, in the 91st year of her age; a member of 
Berwick Monthly Meeting. She was confined to her 
bed seven years and seven months, but her faculties 
remained clear until within a few months of her 
decease. She bore her protracted illness with 
Christian submission ; often saying, “I am willing 
to wait the Lord’s time;” and “ My cup of joy is 
full, even to overflowing.” Her friends have the 
consoling evidence that her end was peace. 





, on the 27th of 11th month, 1864, in Wayne 
county, Indiana, Tamar Reynonps, in her 62d year. 


——, on the 15th of 12th month, 1864, WiLLIaM 
C. Cuarues, son of John and Nancy J. Charles, aged 
1 year and 11 months. 


——, on the 3d of 2d month, 1865, Atsert Rey- 
NoLps, son of Isaac and Lavinia Reynolds, in the 
28th year of his age. 

The last three were members of Springfield Mo. 
Meeting, Indiana. 


—_—_—~<er- —___—__ 


A suitable young Friend is wanted to take charge 
of the house-keeping for the family of Teachers, &c. 
engaged among the Freed people, near Yorktown, 
Va. Applications may be made to Marmaduke C. 
Cope, 1312 Filbert Street, or to John S. Hilles, 27 
North Juniper Street, Phila. 


—_—___-—~<er + 


A stated meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at 501 Cherry Street, on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 18th inst., at half-past 3 o’clock. 


E. L. Suita, Secretary. 





a 


—__—__-4 = 
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Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
THE SUFFERING IN TENNESSEE. 
: Nashville, 2d month 23d, 1865. 
Samuel Bettle : 

Dear Friend—I received to-day, by express, 

dollars, a donation from thee to the orphan- 
age just started in this city. I have written so 
much lately of this effort, that I presume Phil- 
adelphia Friends are pretty well informed of its 
progress. I suppose no movement of the kind 
was ever made with less deliberation. We stood 
almost baffled by the inroads of disease and 
death in that crowded camp. 
_ There was scarcely tent or barrack without 
its suffering or dying inmate. For days the 
ladies of my party were circulating in their 
midst,-carrying them medicines and articles of 
diet ; driven out of their miserable abodes by 
the blinding smoke, they returned again and 
exposed themselves fearlessly to disease of 
every kind. After a time, there were groups 
of children without caretakers. They died 
without notice, and their uncoffined bodies 
were carted away without attracting attention. 
We had not only never seen, but we had 
scarcely ever conceived, of such misery as 
greeted us daily 1 myself have gone into a 
group of people sitting about a stove, and 
forcibly dragged them back, that the poor 
children on the outside might be able to get 
warm. I have seen a company of boys, seven 
or eight in number, of an age when boys are 
all life, sitting about a small fire in an old 
tent, and too stupid from cold and exposure to 
answer clearly the simplest questions. I be- 
lieve that not more than two of those children 
are alive to-day. -Under such circumstances, 
the very moment that a building could be pro- 
cured, an orphanage was determined upon. 

Never was a duty made clearer, a necessity 
more obvious, than the gathering of these little 
children. 

Rough as is the place where they are cared 
for, and rude as are their surroundings, they 
are comparatively comfortable. 

We have now a pretty good prospect of ob- 
taining possession of a large brick school-house, 
which, with some repairs and a small addition, 
will answer our purpose. Nothing would suit 
me better than to devote a great portion of my 
time to this one feature of our operations; but 
nearly 1000 children are attending the schools 
of our Association in this State (Tennessee) 
and Alabama. I shall give the Asylum, how- 
ever, every spare moment. 

With reference to its permanent support I 
have no distinct plan, and little or no anxiety. 
I feel so sure that we were right in gathering 
them, that I am confident that Infinite Pity 
will follow them. When once we have a large 
building, they will come from all directions; 
for the country hereabouts is plentifully peopled 
with blacks. 





My own interest in this cause increases as it 
opens so largely and so full of promise. It is 
worth the abandonment of so much that makes 
life in Philadelphia desirable. 

Truly thine, Wo. F. MircHE Lt. 
_ ro 
EDUCATION. 
That call not education, which decries 

God and his truth, content the seed to strew 

Of moral maxims, and the mind imbue 
With elements which form the worldly wise. 

So call the training, which can duly prize 

Such lighter lore, but chiefly holds to view 

What God requires us to believe and do, 


And notes man’s end, and shapes him for the skies. 
—Bishop Mant. 


miommianntas 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE OFFICES OF HOPE. 
—‘and for an helmet the hope of salvation.” 
“ We have a strong city. Salvation will God appoint 
for walls and bulwarks!” 

The Holy Spirit is constantly thought of and 
spoken of by Christians as the Sanctifier, the 
director and guide of their souls. I have 
thought there would be much gained, if we more 
frequently dwelt on one operative manifestation 
of the Spirit to whose charge the first of these 
offices seems so especially delegated. The as- 
sured hope of the child of God, implanted 
when the Spirit hath borne witness with 
our spirits that we are such, is a mighty 
agent in the will of our Father to turn us from 
iniquity, and to preserve us in the pathway of 
safety—the walk of faith and trust in One who 
hath undertaken all for us. “He that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He 
is pure.” ‘Hope is an anchor to the soul, 
both sure and steadfast.” ‘ We are saved by 
hope.” Again, as above, the city of the re- 
deemed is spoken of ‘“ whose walls are salvation, 
and whose gates praise.” 

O, if every repentant, forgiven sinner would, 
with an eye of faith, look often upon his divine 
armor and munitions of defence, with which 
he is ever supplied, might we not escape many 
of our Christ-dishonoring vascillations; and 
when issuing forth to the world for its good or 
on our needful business, let it be more often 
through the gates of praise; thus witnessing 
to all that our needs are indeed richly sup- 
plied; that we have astrong city. Salvation 
hath God appointed for walls and bulwarks. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” 

“ Now the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound 
in hope, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost !” J. 





Prayer is nothing but the breathing that out 
before the Lord that was first breathed ito us 
by the spirit of the Lord. 
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From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE INTER-CONTINENTAL TELEGRAPH. 


Late last autumn and early in the winter 
three vessels, the barks Milton Badger, Carrie 
Bell and Matthew Lucas, laden with supplies and 
all the materials necessary for the erection 
of an extended line of telegraph, sailed from 
this port for Victoria, on the Pacific coast. In 
mid-December Colonel Charles S. Bulkley, who 
had been superintendent of the military tele- 
graphs in the Department of the Gulf, and who 
is now Engineer-in-Chief of the ‘‘ Collins Over- 
land Telegraph Western Union Extension,” 
sailed with his surgeon and staff of assistants 
for San Francisco, and the latest journals an- 
nounce his arrival there a month ago. From 
there he will go to British Columbia to start 
exploring parties and to make such arrange- 
ments as are necessary, preliminary to the out- 
set of the main expedition, which starts in 
March to carry a telegraphic line along the 
Pacific coast, through the British and Russian 
American possessions to Behring Straits, to 
connect the United States, telegraphically, 
with Russia and “the rest of mankind” on the 
eastern hemisphere. 

The material part of the expedition was 
fitted out from this city so quietly as to attract 
but little attention. The wires, the insulators, 
the instruments and implements, everything 
but the bare poles, necessary for the erection 
of the line, and all the supplies and clothing 
which the men will need in their long journey 
through thousands of miles of wild, and much 
of it unexplored, territory, have been sent, or 
will be forwarded from this city. The scheme 
to connect the old and new worlds by a vast 
overland route is so gigantic, and involves so 
much more faith as well as fortitude than the 
first attempt to lay down a submarine line be- 
tween England and America, that were it not 
for our war concerns and peace conferences, 
the Russian-American telegraph project would 
now be one of the all-absorbing subjects of 
public attention. As it is, the enterprise will 
probably proceed quietly, and we trust success- 
fully, till, some three years from now, we shall 
wake up some fine morning and find the Lon- 
don, Paris and St. Petersburg news of yesterday 
in our journals to-day. Indeed, if all the tele- 
graphic enterprises now projected and in ope- 
ration are then completed, we shall have in- 
telligence but a few hours old from China, 
India, Japan, and “ the utmost parts of the sea,” 
with our morning coffee every day. 

The governments of Russia and of the 
United States are both largely and pecuniarily 
interested in this new enterprise. Great 
Britain has granted a charter for the con- 
struction of the line through her American 
possessions, and last July the Federal Congress, 
in chartering the company, directed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to detail for the use of the 
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surveys and soundings along that portion of 


the Pacific coast, both of America and Asia, 
where it is proposed to establish said telegraph, 
one steam or sailing vessel, in his discretion, ‘to 
assist in surveys and soundings, laying down 
submerged cables, and in transporting materials 
connected therewith.” Secretary Welles’s “ dis- 
cretion” has already assigned the steam reve- 
nue-cutter transferred from the Treasury to the 
Navy department, which has been refitted and 
armed, and now lies at San Francisco, at the 
service of the expedition. Another and larger 
steamer will also be sent out from this side. 
With the vessels already employed, and those 
that will be engaged in the constant transport- 
ation of materials and supplies, the land and 
naval force of the expedition will number not 
less than two thousand mean. 

New Westminster, on the Gulf of Georgia, 
British Columbia, is the immediate base of 
operations. It is expected that by mid-March 
the line from the Western States will be com- 
pleted tothis point. Colonel Bulkley will then 
take up the line, and as he carries it along will 
be able to “report progress” daily. The first 
stretch will be from New Westminster to Fort 
Alexander, thence to Fort Fraser or Fort St. 
James, and thence to Fort Bahine, a distance, 
as the crow flies, of about four hundred miles. 
The country thus far has been explored and is 
settled “in spots” by fur-hunters and traders. 
Far beyond, on a nearly direct line to the 
Petty River, are forts and stations, here and 
there, belonging to or built for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; but the necessity for supplies 
and materials will keep the exploring party, 
and will establish the telegraph line, nearer the 
coast, and the route proposed contemplates an 
exploration of threé thousind miles through 
wild and heretofore almost untrodden territory 
from Lake Bahine, the centre of British Co- 
lumbia, to the Yukan river, the extreme limit 
of the British possessions in America. So far 
as is possible or practicable the adjunct fleet 
will follow the land expedition. At numerous 
bays and indentations on the coast supplies and 
materials can be set down, and one of the 
vessels which left here carried out a small, 
light-draught steamer, forty feet in length, 
which can ran up almost any of the rivers 
emptying in the Pacific. Many of these nu- 
merous rivers have yet to be explored ; indeed, 
the expedition ought to furnish us with a vast 
amount of information about a large but wholly 
unexplored region on this continent. 

“Great expectations” enter largely in the 
estimates and prospects of the expedition. 
Thus, in the route from Bahine Lake to Yukan 
River the company “expect” to find the same 
character of country between the coast range 
and the interior Rocky Mountains as that 
which obtains or extends between the Sierra 
Nevada and the coast range. If this expecta- 
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tion is realized, they may expect to find quartz 
indications of gold and silver ; and if they do, 
it would be well to spread the news as speedily 
apd widely as possible, to attract the needy ad- 
venturers of the known gold regions, who are 
always ready to go “anywhere,” and who 
might be induced, if they did not strike gold, 
to follow the expedition, exchange the pick 
for the axe, help to fell trees. and to carry on the 
line. Plenty of help will be needed, and it is 
among the expectations of the company that the 
stray fur-hunters and natives the explorers may 
meet can be made useful in piloting the ad- 
vance, or in watching and taking care of the 
line as far as it has been erected. 

The few and far-between settlements in the 
earlier portion of the route will of course be 
made available stations by the company, and, 
so far as is possible, the people employed by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, their hunters and 
traders, can make themselves very useful to 
the line without abandoning their present busi- 
ness. Portable houses are among the outfitting 
material of the expedition, so that, in regions 
destitute of timber, stations and quarters for 
the explorers can be set up. Imagination 
can picture the extensive mule caravan that 
will be needed to transport the insulators, 
wires, over some stretches the bare poles, the 
provisions, the baggage, and all the necessary 
accompaniments of the expedition. In many 
places an abundance of game and fish will 
supply to a great extent the necessary food, but 
it will not do to depend upon the precarious 
supplies to be derived from an unexplored 
country. 

The Yukan, which is known and called in 
part of the Russian Possessions the KincRpak 
River, is a very large stream, and opens five 
large mouths on Norton Sound, south of 
Behring Strait. It has been navigated from 
the sea to the interior three hundred miles, and 
when the explorers reach the river they will 
meet Russian traders and natives, as well as 
the vessels of their own expedition. 

From Yukan River to Cape Prince of Wales, 
the nearest point to the Asiatic coast, the 
route is easy : aud from this cape to Cape East, 
the distance across Behring Strait requiring a 
submerged cable, is only thirty-six miles. 

On the Asiatic continent the point to be 
reached is the mouth of the Amoor River. 
The route may extend by land the entire dis- 
tance, or only to Penjinsk Gulf, and by cable 
across the Okhotsk sea. To reagh the mouth 
of the Amoor River will require a period of at 
least three years, and by that time the Russians 
will have completed the connecting line from this 
point to Irkoutsk, which is already connected 
by telegraph with St. Petersburg. Then, with 
or without the Atlantic telegraph line, the 
Puck prophecy of putting a girdle round the 
earth will be fully realized. The western ex- 


tension line comprehends a scheme to run a 
branch line to Nagasaki, in Japan. India will 
soon be, by telegraph, at the very door of 
England. Within the past three years Russia 
has completed a line of nearly three thousand 
five hundred miles to the frontiers of China. 
The present scheme of Russian-American con- 
nection may be impracticable, but it is by no 
means impossible, or it would not have met 
with the encouragement which has authorized 
the enterprise. We shall soon see the time 
when we can touch with telegraphic fingers al- 
most every point of importance on the globe. 





MODES OF KEEPING GRAPES. 


The grape is becoming so generally cultivated, 
and the fruit is likely soon to be produced in 
such abundance, that the best method of keep- 
ing it from season to season becomes a subject 
of great importance. At the winter session of the 
Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New York, 
held on the 24th of January, at Rochester, 
Rebecca grapes, Isabellas and Catawbas were 
presented in fine order. The subject of keep- 
ing them was discussed. We take the report 
from the Country Gentleman: 

« Judge Larowe, of Steuben county, had kept 
grapes till the middle of July as follows: He 
used crocks or jars holding about two gallons; 
laid a round board in the bottom, filled with 
grapes, and then sealed them air tight with a 
compound of rosin and tallow. They were 
placed in a cold room and allowed to remain 
there, unless the thermometer was likely to run 
down to zero, when they were carried to the 
cellar. It is important to have the grapes well 
ripened, in which case they will not freeze nearly 
so easily as apples. G. Ellwanger had never 
succeeded till he had kept his grapes in the 
barn, by first packing them in twelve and twenty- 
four pound boxes, and as soon as danger from 
frost occurs placing them in very large boxes, 
encased all around with a stratum of dry leaves 
a foot thick—under, around and above them. 
Most agreed on the importance of packing 
them away in good, well ripened (but not over 
ripe) condition, with the removal of all the im- 
perfect berries. H.N. Langworthy had found 
the Rebecca to keep better when not too ripe 
or dead ripe. Dr. Sylvester had found three 
important requisites in keeping grapes, viz., 
perfect maturity, coolness of temperature, and 
as dry an air as possible. Judge Larowe was 
very emphatic in favor of perfect maturity for 
good keeping. He said the cheaper way was 
first to cure them, or evaporate the moisture, 
and then pack them away with alternating lay- 
ers of straw, in boxes or shelves. They would 
thus keep till April. Mr. Olmsted, of Genesee 
county, kept them in drawers holding twenty- 
five pounds each, in a cool room, one box piled 
on another. He had found them thus to keep 
nearly as well as apples—they do not’freeze so 
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easily as apples. He said a neighbor has a ce)- 
lar half above ground, where he keeps them in 
large quantity on racks, and now sends Isabel- 
las to Buffalo, where they bring ninety cents 
per pound. He finds the Isabella, Diana and 
Rebecca to keep best.” 


RAILROADS IN THE EAST. 


Nothing seems more incongruous with the in- 
dolent luxury of Oriental life than the modern 
railroad system. Yet this great invention is 
finding its way all over the far East. In Hindo- 
stan, English capital and industry have built 
thousands of miles of railway, and Siam and 
China will soon be, if rumor be believed, invad- 
ed by squads of engineers and surveyors. The 
Turkish government has just decided on grant- 
ing a concession for a railway from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, and a religious enthusiast of Ger- 
many—one Dr. Zimfrel—means to build the 
road. He expects to raise the necessary funds 
—about two million five hundred thousand 
dollars, (at gold par standard)—by an appeal to 
the religious sentiment of Jews and Christians 
throughout Europe. 

This railroad, though to be only forty miles 
long, will vastly facilitate travel to Jerusalem, 
and render the tourist’s or pilgrim’s journey 
thither as easy and prosaic as a trip from New 
York to New Haven. An English writer on this 
subject suggests that “ another lustrum may wit- 
ness branches of the line to Jericho on one side, 
and to Bethlehem and the Dead Sea on the other 
—with tunnels through the Mount of 
Olives and the hills of Esr-geddon ;’ this 
seems almost profane; but a railroad al- 
ready conveys pilgrims to Loretto, the sacred 
shrine in Italy, where stands the house of 
the Virgin Mary, transported, according to the 
old legend, from Pulestine to its present locality. 
A railroad to Pompeii hardly harmonizes with 
the reflections which a visit to that marvellous 
disinterred city suggests; yet every tourist to 
Naples finds the new mode of conveyance high- 
lyagreeable. Indeed, by the year 1900 we shall 
probably be able to reach by steam every fre- 
quented place of resort, sacred, or secular—de- 
voted to religion or fashion.— WN. Y.E. Post. 





ALL’S WELL. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine; 
Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed, 
And cool, in rest, my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake ; 
All’s well whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break. 
— Kimball. 
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It is the very drift and design of the whole 


Scripture to bring souls first to an acquaintance 


with Christ and then to an accceptance of 
Christ, and then to build them up in a sweet as- 
surance of their actual interest in Christ. 


REST AT EVENING. 


When the weariness of life is ended, 
And the task of our long day is done, 

And the props on which our hearts depended, 
All have failed or broken, one by one; 

Evening and our sorrow’s shadow blended, 
Telling us that peace is now begun: 


How far back will seem the sun’s first dawning, 
And those early mists, so cold and gray! 

Half forgotten e’en the toil of morning, 
And the heat and burden of the day ; 

Flowers that we were tending, and weeds scorning, 
All alike withered and cast away. 


Vain will seem the impatient heart which waited 

Toils that gathered but too quickly round ; 
And the childish joy, so soon elated 

At the path we thought none else had found ; 
And the foolish ardor, soon abated 

By the storm which cast us to the ground. 


Vain those pauses on the road, each seeming 
As our final home and resting place ; 

And the leaving them, while tears were streaming 
Of eternal sorrow down our face, 

And the hands we held, fond folly dreaming 
That no future could their touch efface. 


All will then be faded. Night will borrow 
Stars of light to crown our perfect rest ; 
And the dim, vague memory of faint sorrow 
Just remain to show us all was best; 
Then melt into a divine to-morrow : 
Oh! bow poor a day to be so blest! 
“ Thoughts for Weary Hours.” 


in tlle ti 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrion InteLLicence.—Liverpool dates to the 
25th ult. are received. 


Great Britain.—A debate had taken place in the 
House of Lords on the subject of the defences of 
Canada. Lord Derby and some others contended that 
an attack on that colony from the United States was 
to be apprehended, as soon as the civil war should 
end, and urged that a strong naval force ought to 
be placed on the lakes, and that the British govern- 
ment ought either to withdraw its troops and leave 
the defence of the colony to the Canadians them- 
selves, or take measures for placing it in a better 
state of defence. Earl Russell and other members 
of the Government deprecated the tone towards 


bers, and said that as Canada adhered to the 
mother country, and showed a disposition to aid in 
its own defence, England was bound to assist it; 
but that all that is intended for the present year is 
to supply £50,000 for the improvement of the forti- 
cations of Quebec, while it is proposed that the 
Canadian government should undertake the fortifi- 
cation of Montreal and the country west of it. An 


official report of an officer sent out to examine the 
defences of Canada, represents that they are not in 
@ condition to be effective against attacks from this 
country. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to an inquiry 
what negotiations had taken place with the United 
States relative to Canadian passports, the Colonial 


the United States of the speeches of these mem- - 
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Secretary said that the regulations on that subject 
were doubtless owing to the alarm produced by 
proceedings which had taken place on the frontier ; 
but that, although they produced great inconveni- 
ence, it had not been thought necessary to enter 
into correspondence on the subject, as he hoped that 
as soon as the mischief ceased, the remedy would 
be allowed to do so. 


The government has granted a committee of in- 
quiry into the present state of its colonial establish- 
ments in Western Africa, with a view to their aban- 
donment. 

At a reform meeting in London, composed of 
delegates from the various trades unions, a Reform 
League was formed on the basis of manhood suf- 
frage and vote by ballot. 


IRELAND.—Manufactures are extending in this 
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CentraL Amenica.—The asylum extended by 
Costa Rica to ex-President Barrivs is still denounced 
by the press of the other Central American States, 
and Guatemala and Nicaragua have issued decrees 
of non-intercourse with Costa Rica on account of the 
action of the latter. Duenas, lately Provisional 
President, has been elected Constitutional President 
of San Salvador. Honduras is again a prey to revo- 
lutionary convulsions, from an attempt to make 
Vice-President Xatruch President, and martial law 
has been proclaimed. 
























































Mexico.—An official report from the French com- 
mander, General Bazaine, published without date, an- 
nounces the surrender to him of the city of Oaxaca 
with its garrison under Gen. Diaz. This was the last 
important stronghold, and the force of General Diaz 


was the largest army, possessed by the Republican 
island. In thirteen years from 1851, the woollen | £°Vernment. The French also ciaim some other 


mills increased in number from 9 to 43. The cot-| Victories in different quarters. President Juarez is 
ton mills, since the beginning of the war in America, | id to be in Chihuahua. Maximilian hasbeen rec- 
have entered on flax manufacture, and the linen|°gnized by England, an English Minister having 
factories have become 74 in number, with 650,638 | been accredited to and received by him. He has is- 
spindles. The flax crop for the past year amounted | Sued a proclamation, declaring that he protects the 
to 3,962,989 pounds. The value of linen exports Roman Catholic church as the religion of the State, 
increased from £5,143,347 in 1851, to £8,469,036 in | but extending free and ample toleration throughout 
1863; and the number of persons in the linen trade | t¥e empire to all religions which are not opposed to 
of Belfast, which was 17,000 in 1855, is now 25,000, | Morality, civilization and good habits. The estab- 
Many of the factories, however, are owned and lishment of a new religion will, however, require 
worked by English capital and on English account; | the authorization of the government. Another 
and notwithstanding this growth of business, in| @e¢cree approves the secularization of the church 
some parts of the island, the emigration from the | property, ordained by the republican government in 
whole continues and even increases, 1857 and 1859. 

France.—The report that the French Emperor has 
been asked to mediate between Brazil and Uruguay . > 
is confirmed. The request was made by Uruguay. | New Brunswick the elections have been against the 

Srain.—A bill was produced in the Cortes by the | P!@™ = the candidates favorable to it having been 
Prime Minister, on the 20th ult., drawn up, it was | defeated. 
stated, at the instance of the Queen, whereby the Domestic.—Hugh McCulloch, late Comptrolier ot 
immense property forming the royal patrimony, ex-| the Currency, has been nominated and confirmed as 
cept the royal residences and the estates entailed | Secretary ot the Treasury, in place of W. P. Fes- 
upon the crown, are offered for sale for the benefit|senden, who has resigned, having been re-elected 
of the nation ; 75 per cent. of the proceeds to go to| U. S. Senator from Maine. Freeman Clark, of New 
the public treasury, and 25 per cent. to the royal | York, succeeds him as Comptroller of the Currency. 
treasury. The bill was received with much entha- | James Harlan, U. 8. Senator from Iowa, bas been 
siasm, and an address of thanks to the Queen was nominated and confirmed as Secretary of the In- 
unanimously adopted. The sale, it is estimated, will | terior, vice J. P. Usher, whose resignation is to take 
produce 600,000,000 reals, ($60,000,000.) effect on the 1st of 5th month. 

Geemaxy.—Advices from Frankfort mention that| The Secretary of State, on the 8th inst., issued a 
the Bourse in that city had become the emporium notification that as information bas recently been 
for the business in Ameritan securities, orders for | ™°e'Ved affording reasonable ground to expect that 
which came in from various quarters, so that the | ‘®° British | iste and that of Canada have 
dealings were increasing every week, and the prices | **€® ond ben onc ae take such steps as may 
were above those in New York. So great was the he looted He Rem 6. Bi aly neighbor, and as will 
desire for American bonds, that good securities of be effectual towards preventing hostile incursions 
other kinds were parted with to invest the proceeds | T°™ Canada into the United States, the President 
in them. oe that so much of the order of 12th mo. 17th, 

Japan.—The British Minister, Sir Rutherford ceriag- thle country Beal Chadian cae ver 9 
Alcock, is returning to England as the bearer of &/ jeaying it in full force in all other aa 
convention with the Tycoon, guaranteeing free navi-) | was stated a few days since, that the govern- 
gation of the Inland Sea, allowing the establish-| ment had then, over 29,000 bales of the 8 
ment of an English Consulate at Simonosexi, and] ;yred at Savannah deposited in the Seceeiee 

‘ Pe : : public stores on 
stipulating for the payment by Japan of an indemnity | Staten Island, near New York, ready for sale or for 
for the expenses of the late expedition, direct shipment to England on account of the 

Sours America.—A treaty of alliance is said to| Treasury, as may be deemed advisable. The value 
have been concluded between Brazil and General | of this cotton at that time was $6,500,000 or, $7,000,- 
Flores, the chief of an insurgent party in Uruguay, | 000 in currency, or about half that amount in gold. 
by which the Brazilian Government engages to over-| The Legislature of Vermont ratified the Consti- 
throw the present government of the.republic and | tutional amendment prohibiting slavery, ata special 
make Flores President, while he agrees to pay all|session on the 9th inst., the Senate unanimously 
the Brazilian claims, and meanwhile to leave Brazil | the House by 217 to 2. This is the eighteenth rati- 
in possession of that part of Uraguay north of the | fying State. 

Rio Negro, nearly half its territory. Anarmy from] It is said that a cotton mill is about to be erected 
Paraguay has eotered the Brazilian province of|in San Francisco, California, the staple for which is 
Matto Grosso, and taken some small forts, expected to be procured from Sinaloa in Mexico, Utah 


Canapa.—The Canadian Parliament has adopted 
the Confederation scheme, by a vote of 91 to 33, In 
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and the Sandwich Islands, while efforts are in pro- 
gress to cultivate it in California. 

The special session of the United States Senate 
ended on the 11th inst. A large number of nomi- 
nations, both civil and military, were acted on. The 
credentials of—Snow, as Senator elect from Arkan- 
sas, were presented and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, which reported that in 1861 the con- 
stituted authorities of that State, so far as they 
























































the United States, 
a law of Congress, the President, by proclama- 
tion, declared the inhabitants of that State to be 
included in the insurrection. The committee there- 
fore recommended that the question of admission 
be postponed until the next session, and until Con- 
gress shall take action in regard to the existing 
State government of Arkansas. The report was 
adopted. The similar cases of J. C. Underwood and 
J. Segar of Va., and M. Hahn of La., were also post- 
poned to the next session. 




































































Mitirary Arrairs.—The President issued a proc- 
lamation on the 11th inst., in pursuance of the 
> amendatory Enrolment act passed at the late session 
of Congress, notifying all deserters from the military 
or naval service, in which designation are included 
all enrolled persons who shall leave the district or 
the United Siates for the purpose of avoiding the 
draft, that they thereby forfeit their rights to become 
citizens, and will be forever incapable of holdiog 
any office of trust or profit under the United States, 
or exercising any rights of citizens; but that all who 
shall return to service or report themselves to a 
provost marshal, within 60 days, that is on or be- 
fore 5th month 10th, shall be pardoned, on con- 
dition that they return to their regimemts or such 
other organizations as they may be assigned to, and 
serve the remainder of their original term of enlist- 
ment, with the addition of the period los: by de- 
sertion; and requiring them to return accordingly. 











































































































Columbia, 8. C., is copied by the Savannah Repub- 
lican from the Augusta, Ga. Constitutionalist, which 
derived it from a citizen of Columbia. It states that 
large numbers of the rebel: troops left the city on 
the 17th ult., and the remainder on the 18th, when 
the Mayor went out to meet Gen. S. and surrendered 
the city to him. After the army entered, they cum- 
menced destroying public property, blowing up 
arsenals and depots, and burning some buildings in 
the suburbs containing public stores. A pile of cot- 
ton in the street took fire from sparks, ana the flames 
communicated to some wpoden buildings, when a 
strong wind drove them onward, causing an exten- 
sive conflagration, which destroyed most of the 
business part of the city. The railroads and bridges 
near the city were destroyod. The citizens are rep- 
resented as in a very destitute condition. The rebel 
Treasury Department and its printing office were re- 
moved before the evacuation, to Charlotte, N.C. 
Gen. Sherman’s army is described as under strict 
discipline during its passage through the city, and 
as not having entered private residences or com- 
mitted outrages on citizens. The troops were ia 
good condition, well clothed, and marched asif they 
had just started on their expedition. 

An official dispatch of the 14th, from Secretary 
Stanton, states that a dispatch has been received 
from General Sherman, dated the 8th, at Laurel Hill, 
N.C., saying, ‘“ We are well and doing finely.” De- 
tails, the Secretary adds, are, for obvious reasons, 
omitted. Laurel Hill is in Richmond county, N. U., 
about 40 miles from Fayetteville, between that place 
and Cheraw, 8. OC. 

A Richmond paper of the 10th contained a. dis- 











































































































































































































could do so, took the State beyond the authority of 
and that in pursuance of 





A rebel account of Gen. Sherman’s occupation of 
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patch from General Lee, stating that General Bragg 
reported that, with the divisions of Generals Hill and 
Hoke, he attacked the Union troops on the 8th, four 
miles from Kinston, N. C., and drove them from their 
position, that they disputed the ground obstinately 
and took up a new line three miles from the first, 
and that his troops captured three pieces of artillery 
and 1500 prisoners. An account of the same event 
received from Newbern, says that a part of the rebel 
Gen. Hill’s troops got between two divisions of Gen. 
Cox’s forces, and captured two guns and about 450 
men. The engagement lasted less than two hours, 
and resulted in reforming and advancing the line of 
the U.S. troops beyond its first position. On the 
9th, Gen. Bragg again attacked Gen. Cox, making 
two distinct assaults, which were repulsed with 
heavy loss to the rebels, of whom 200 were taken 
prisoners. The next day, as stated in a dispatch 
from General Schofield, who commands the whole 
Union force in that quarter, the rebels again made 
a heavy attack and were decisively repulsed, with 
heavy loss, including several hundred prisoners, 
their dead and badly wounded being left on the 
field. The U.S. troops were intrenched three miles 
from Kinston, and another division under General 
Couch, coming up to join them, was only twelve 
miles distant. The rebels were also receiving re- 
inforcements, and it was supposed would make a 
stubborn resistance at Kinston. This place is on 
the Neuse river, west of Newbern. Another dis- 
patch, on the 12th, from General Schofield, says that 
on the night of the 10th, Gen. Bragg, after being de- 
feated, retreated across the Neuse at Kinston, and 
was holding the north bank of the river at that 
place. 

Later accounts from Gen. Sheridan than those given 
last week show that that leaving Winchester on the 
27th ult. and pushing rapidly up the Shenandoah 
valley, he arrived on the evening of the lst inst. 
within four miles of Staunton. Part of his force oc- 
cupied that place, and the next morning Gen. Cus- 
ter’s division moved eastward, and finding Gen. 
Early’s troops posted near Waynesborough, attacked 
and defeated them, capturing over 1200 prisoners 
and 11 cannon, with little loss on its own part. 
Gen. Karly himself narrowly escaped. A dispatch 
from Gen. Sheridan, dated at Columbia, on the 
James River at the mouth of the Rivanna, on the 
10th, says that after the battle, Gen. Custer’s di- 
vision crossed the Blue Ridge to Charlottesville, the 
Mayor and principal inhabitants of which delivered 
up the keys of the public buildings. Gen. Sheridan 
remained there two days, while the trains were 
brought from Waynesborough, the weather being 
very rainy. On the 6th, one division under Gen. 
Devin was sent to Scottsville, on James River, de- 
stroying on the way milis, bridges, &c., on the 
Rivanna. It then proceeded along the canal to 
Duguidsville, fifteen miles from Lynchburg, and de- 
stroyed the locks and in some places the bank of the 
canal. Another division, leaving Charlottesville at 
the same time, went along the Lynchburg railroad 
as fur as Amherst Court House, destroying all the 
bridges, and parts of the track. The bridges were 
numerous, and some of them long. The country 
was found to furnish abundance for men and ani- 
mals, and the canal, he says, has been the great 
feeder of Richmond. At New Canton, east of Scotts- 
ville, a dam across the river was partially destroyed, 
and the guard lock so much so, that the river was 
let into the canal, washing away the banks. The 
bridges on the railroad between Staunton aad Char- 
lottesville, and for ten miles from the latter towards 
Gordonsville, were also destroyed. No opposition 
was encountered, every one being apparently be- 
wildered by their movements. 








